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ON THE HORNED PHEASANTS OF THE HIGH MOUNTAINS OF INDIA. 





[The Horned Pheasant. } 


Tue pheasants (phasianide) form one of the most 
interesting groups of the feathered race, whatever be 
the point of view in which we contemplate them. 
Their beauty of form and the splendour of their hues 
have attracted universal admiration. Many dazzle by 
the metallic lustre of their plumage, which gleams 
with green, and blue, and gold. Such, for example, is 
the case with that gorgeous bird the Impeyan pheasant 
(Lophophorus Impeyanus) of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, which it has several times been attempted to bring 
alive into this country, but hitherto without success. 
Others, as the golden pheasant of China (phasianus 
pictus), delight us with the richness and multiplicity of 
their tints, which contrast admirably with each other. 
The common pheasant, now naturalized over the 
greater portion of Europe, is exceedingly beautiful, but 
it is far surpassed by many of its congeners, of which 
we may mention that elegant Chinese species the 
Phasianus Reevesit (P. venesatus, Temm.), of which 
a fine specimen adorns the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. It is to be observed, however, that this beauty 
of plumage is confined to the males; the females are 
universally attired in a sober dress of brown, often 
indeed exquisitely pencilled with spots and zigzag 
Vou. V, 





lines, but totally destitute of the brilliant hues which 
glisten in their mates. Independently, however, of the 
beauty of the pheasant tribe, there is another point of 
interest which cannot be overlooked—we allude to their 
value as it respects the table. The flesh of all the 
gallinaceous birds affords to man a wholesome and 
nutritious food, and that of the pheasants is deservedly 
in high estimation. Hence the introduction and natu- 
ralization of the common pheasant in western Europe 
is a positive good, and it is desirable therefore to add 
other species to the list of those which are acclimated 
with us. 

The pheasants (family Phasianide) are all natives 
of Asia. The common pheasant was originally brought 
from the river Phasis by the Greeks in some of their 
earlier expeditions ; that of the Argonauts under Jason 
has the popular credit of having introduced it. How- 
ever this may be, the name given to the bird by the 
Greeks (¢acvavoc, in Latin Phasianus) of which all 
our modern European names for it are merely corrup- 
tions, points to the banks of the Phasis as the place 
from which it was derived ; and to the present day the 
pheasants of Mingrelia (the Colchis of the ancients) 
are celebrated for their beauty and size. Extreme 
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brilliancy of plumage is in general the characteristic of 
birds dwelling in torrid regions beneath a glowing sky ; 
such is not the case as it regards the most gorgeous 
and beautiful of thé pheasant tribe. On the contrary, 
the high mountains of the Himalaya, bordering upon 
the limits of perpetual snow, are tenanted by the most 
splendid of this family. The Impeyan pheasant is an 
example in point: adapted for regions where the tem- 
perature is at the most only moderate, and often at 
a low degree, this noble bird soon dies when taken 
from its alpine home into the burning lowlands of 
India; and hence arises one of the difficulties in the 
way of our obtaining living specimens in Europe. But 
besides the Impeyan pheasant, the Himalaya chain of 
mountains presents us with a group or genus of this 
family, containing a very limited number of species re~ 
markable both for their great beauty and their characters, 
which indicate an affinity to the turkeys, between which 
group and that of the genuine pheasants, they constitute 
an intermediate link. The genus to which we allude 
is that termed Tragopun, (Cuvier,) of witich three species 
only are known. ‘They are easily distinguishable from 
all the rest of the Phasianide (at least as far as regards 
the male birds) by the presence of large throat-wattles, 
or naked carunculated flaps of skin, (resembling those 
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of the turkey,) which extend from the naked cheeks, 
spread over the throat, and proceed down each side of 
the neck, while from behind each eye rises a soft fleshy 
horn. The whole of these appendages are capable of 
being contracted and dilated at pleasure, or at least in 
accordance with the emotions of anger, fear, &c., as we 
see in the male turkey: the tints of the horns and 
wattles are rich purple, mingled with scarlet, and are 
most probably changeable from one hue to another. 
The tail is broad and rounded, and the plumage is 
dotted with round spots of white on a brown or red 





ground, the effect of which is very pleasing. 

Of the three species that are known at present, two | 
have been but recently introduced to science, nor, in- | 
deed, is our acquaintance with the one first described of | 
distant date. ‘The first species is the horned pheasant of | 


Nepal (Tragopan satyrus). It was first described and 
figured by Edwards, in the third volume of his ‘ Na- 
tural History of Birds,’ p. 116,—partly from a drawing | 
sent from India to Dr. Mead, and partly from a head | 
of the bird preserved in spirits which accompanied the 
drawing. Edwards's third volume is dated 1750, and 
his plate was etched in 1749, as appears by the date 
mscribed in the corner. The alliance of this bird to the 
.urkey was not unobserved by this writer, who in his 
catalogue places it among that group, while in his 
account of it he observes that it is, “ for shape of body 
and proportion of parts, pretty much like a turkey, and 
may be ranged with fowls of the poultry kind.” Dr. 
Latham, in his ‘General History of Birds,’ states that 
these birds, though by no means common, “ are not 
unfrequent in drawings done in India; and are par- 
ticularly well figured in those of Mr. Middleton and 
Lady Impey.” * * * “In the drawings of Sir J. 
Anstruther it is said to inhabit the snowy regions 
of Thibet.” Its size is between that of a fowl and 
turkey. It is beautifully figured in Gould’s ‘ Century 
of Birds.’ 

The second species is from Thibet and the Chinese 
borders, and was first described and figured in the 
‘Indian Zoology,’ by Mr. Gray, under the title of 
Tragopan Temminckii. Of this species, as rare as 
it is beautiful, a living specimen, presented by J. R. 
Reeves, Esq., is now in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, and constitutes, as far as we are aware, the 
first example of one of the present group having 
reached our shores alive and in health. It was pro- 
cured in China. 


| management, become naturalized. 





The third species is from the northern range of the 
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Himalaya, and was first illustrated in Mr. Gould's 
‘Century,’ under the name of Tragopan Hastingsii ; 
the figures are those of an adult and young male, and 
adult female. In size this species rather exceeds the 
Tragopan satyrus, its total length being twenty-three 
inches. The head of the adult male is covered with a 
pendent crest of feathers, which, together with the 
ear-coverts and the throat, are black; the neck and 
shoulders are rich maroon; the chest, fine orange red ; 
the naked skin round the eyes is scarlet; the wattles 
and horns, purple, tinted here and there with scarlet. 
The upper parts exhibit a mixture of zigzag lines, and 
marks of dark and light brown, forming a ground on 
which are scattered numerous distinct spots of white. 
The feathers of the under surface are maroon, bordered 
with black, and having each a large centra! spot of 
white. The young male is less brilliant, and the 
wattles are but little developed. 

The plumage of the fethale consists of an uniform 
brown, mottled, barred, and dashed irregularly with 
dark brown and dull fawn colour; the cheeks are 
clothed with feathers, and the head is slightly crested : 
there are neither horns nor pendent wattles. 

Beautiful preserved specimens of the T. satyrus and 
of the 7. Hastingsii are in the Museum of the Zoo- 
logical Society, while the 7. Temminckii, as we have 
said, is living in the menagerie. 

Of the habits and manners of these noble birds in a 
state of nature little is accurately known. The strength 
of their legs (tarsi), which are clothed with large scales, 
and in the males armed with a short sharp spur, to- 
gether with the rounded fourm of the wings, indicate 
them to be chiefly terrestrial. The bill is strong and 
large, but wants that spoonlike form of the tip of the 
upper mandible, so conspicuous in the Impeyan phea- 
sant (Lophophorus Impeyanus), by which it is adapted 
for the scooping up of bulbous roots, on which that 
bird is known to feed. Most probably the diet of the 
present group consists, as in others of the rasorial order, 
of grains, roots, and the farve of ants and various 
insects. 

Could the horned pheasants, or the refulgent Impeyan 
pheasant, be imported in sufficient numbers into our 
island (and we trust this will be soon accomplished), 
there is little doubt but that they might, with proper 
There is nothing to 
fear with regard to cold. They are the natives of a 
cold or temperate region ;—they verge upon the line of 
perpetual snow;—so that the wooded hills of our 
portion of the globe would not be very uncongenial to 
their constitution. Nor would there be much difficulty 
in providing them with suitable food. Grain forms the 
staple diet of all the gallinaceous tribe ;—hence the 
peacock of India, the guinea-fowl of Africa, the common 
pheasant of Asia, the turkey of America, have equally 
become naturalized and have multiplied in our western 
regions—to say nothing of the common fowl, the origin 
of which (the jungle fowl) is from India, but which, 
from time immemorial, has been reclaimed or domes- 
ticated, and has long since spread in this condition over 
the greatest portion of the globe. Thus the food of the 
gallinaceous tribe, and the hardiness of their con- 
stitution, fit most of them, at least, for a very extensive 
diffusion throughout the globe; and in this we may 
discern a wise arrangement of nature, inasmuch, as of 
all the feathered race, they are the most valuable to 
man, and are at once ornaments around his dwelling 
and wholesome delicacies on his table. If to our 
poultry-yard could be added the horned pheasants, so 
closely allied to them in form, habits, and general 
manners, they would constitute a most important ac- 
quisition, and produce a full reward for the trouble 
bestowed in their naturalization. 
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SHOOTING STARS. 

Tue French Board of Longitude issues every year a 
publication similar, in many respects, to the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ published in this country; but the French 
‘Annuaire,’ in addition to the astronomical and statis- 
tical tables which it publishes, contains notices which, 
though of a scientific character, may be perused with 
interest by the general reader. The popular portion 
of the work for several years has been written by 
M. Arago. We translate the following observations 
on shooting stars from the * Annuaire’ of 1836 :— 

These phenomena, which have often been consi- 
dered unworthy of investigation, and regarded simply 
as atmospheric meteors originating in the inflamma- 
tion of a quantity of hydrogen gas, have, in con- 
sequence of recent observations, become objects of 
greater attention among men of science. Previous 
theories limited their place in the heavens to our own 
atmosphere; but from observations made at Breslau, 
and other places, by Professor Brandes and several of 
his pupils, the height of some shocting stars has been 
calculated at 500 English miles; and the rate at which 
they move not less than thirty-six miles in a second, 
which is nearly double the rate of the earth’s motion 
round the sun. Ifa reduction be made to one-half of 
this rate per second, fn order to allow for the illusion 
occasioned by the motion of the earth, the real motion 
would be eighteen miles per second, which, with the 
exception of the earth, would still be more rapid than 
that of any of the principal bodies of our system. In 
the attempts which have been made to: ascertain the 
apparent direction in which shooting stars usually move, 
it Has “been ascertained, that although they become 
ignited in our atmosphere, they come from beyond it. 
It is singular that their general direction should be 
contrary to that in which the earth moves in its annual 
orbit ; and it is much to, be desired that the inferences 
already deduced should be corrected or confirmed by a 
greater number of observations. We think that the 
officers of the watch on board the Bonite*, should be in- 
vited, during their voyage of discovery, to note the hour 
of the appearance of each shooting star, its angular 
height above the horizon, and especially the direction 
in which it moves. In referring these meteors to the 
principal stars of the eonstellations which they traverse, 
the different questions here raised can be easily settled. 

The means of accounting for the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of luminous projectiles observed in America in 
the night of November 12th and 13th, 1833, are not very 
satisfactory, unless it be assumed that, besides the pla- 
netary bodies which revolve round the sun, there are 
myriads of smaller bodies which only become visible at 
the moment when they come within our atmosphere 
and assume a meteoric appearance; and that these 
asteroides (to use the term which Herschel formerly 
applied to Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta) move in 
groups; and that they move singly also. A careful 
observation of shooting stars is the only means of 
enlightening us on this curious subject. 

The shooting stars in America, to which allusion has 
been made, were observed in 1833. They succeeded each 
other at such short intervals that it was impossible to 
couft them; and the most moderate calculations fixed 
their number at hundreds of thousands. ‘They were so 
numerous, and showed themselves in so many quarters 
of the heavens at the same time, that the attempts 
to estimate them were only rough guesses. At the 
Observatory at Boston their number was considered 
to equal one-half of the flakes which fill the air 
in an ordinary fall of snow. When their numbers 
were diminishing, 650 stars were counted in fifteen 
minutes, in a circumscribed part of the heavens, which 
did not comprise a tenth part of the visible horizon ; 
and these did not amount to more than two-thirds of 
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the whole number seen, which was at least 866; and if 
the whole hemisphere could have been surveyed by one 
observer, the number seen would have been 8660, or 
36,640 per hour. As the phenomena continued more 
than seven hours, the number of shooting stars visible 
at Boston was upwards of 240,000; and it should be 
recollected that the basis of this calculation was taken 
when the intensity of the phenomenon was diminishing. 
It was visible along the whole of the eastern coast of 
North America, from the Gulf of Mexico to Halifax, 
from nine o'clock in the evening to sunrise, and in 
some places in full daylight, at eight o’clock in the 
morning. All these meteors came from the same point 
of the heavens, viz. y of Leo, and those which were 
seen elsewhere was the effect of the earth’s movement 
which caused an apparent alteration in the position of 
this star, The above facts are certainly very curious, 
but the following are not less so. 

The shooting stars observed in the United States 
appeared in the night of the 12th.and 13th of Novem- 
ber. In 1799 a similar phenomenon was observed in 
America by M. de Humboldt, in Greenland by the 
Moravian Brethren, and in Germany by various indi- 
viduals; and the period of its appearance was also the 
night of the 12th and 13th of November. In 1832, 
in Europe and some parts of Asia the phenomenon 
was witnessed ; and the date was still the night of the 
12th and 13th of November, This identity of dates 
induces us to urge upon our young seamen the task of 
observing with attention the appearances in the firma- 
ment between the 10th and 15th of November, Since 
my report has been read to the Academy, M. Berard, 
one the most intelligent officers of the French 
marine, has favoured me with the subjoined extract 
from the journal of the brig Loiret, which he eom- 
mands ;—* The 13th of November, 1831, at four 
o'clock in the morning, the sky being perfeetly cloud- 
less, and a copious dew falling, we have seen a number 
of shooting stars and luminous meteors of great dimen- 


‘sions. During upwards of three hours more than two 


per minute were seen, One of these meteors, which 
appeared in the zenith, left an immense train from east 
to west like a luminous band, and in it many of the 
colours of the rainbow were distinctly visible ; its 
breadth was equal to one-half of the moon’s diameter, 
and the light which it gave did not disappear for six 
minutes, We were on the coast of Spain near Cartha- 
na.” 

On the 13th of November, 1835, a large and brilliant 
meteor fell near Belley, in the department of the Ain, 
and set fire toa farm-yard. In the same night of the 
13th of November a shooting star, larger and more 
brilliant than Jupiter, was observed at Lille by M. 
Delezenne. It left on its passage a shower of sparks 
precisely similar to those which follow a sky-rocket. 

The facts we have now given confirm more and 
more the existence of a zone composed of myriads of 
small bodies, whose orbits come within the limits of 
the earth’s ecliptic every year between the 11th and 
13th of November. This is a new planetary world 
which begins to open tous, It is almost unnecessary 
to state how highly important it is to ascertain if other 
masses of asteroides do not come within the earth’s 
ecliptic at other points than that which it reaches about 
the 12th of November. It is desirable to make obser- 
vations between the 20th and 24th of April, as well as 
in November; for in 1803, on the 22nd of April, I 
believe, from one o’clock in the. morning until three, 
shooting stars were seen in all directions in such great 
numbers, in Virginia and Massachusetts, as to be com- 
pared to a shower of sky-rockets. Messier states that 
on the 17th of June, 1777, towards noon, he saw in 
the space of five minutes a very large number of black 
globules pass over the sun's disc, Were not these 





globules also asteroides ? 
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TOMB OF VIRGIL. 

















[Virgil’s Tomb. ] 


Tuts ancient Roman tomb is situated on the hill of 
Posilippo, at a short distance from Naples. On leaving 
that city by its western suburb La Chiaja, a walk of 
a few minutes brings the tourist to a detached quarter 
called La Mergellina, where he quits the shore of the 
beautiful bay, and turning to the right ascends the 
vine-covered hill of Posilippo by a very steep and 
winding road. About midway up the hill, a rustic gate 
admits him into a vineyard and garden, which termi- 
nate in one direction at the edge of a steep cliff. On 
the very brink of this precipice, and immediately above 
the entrance tu the subterraneous road or tunnel of 
Posilippo, stands the ruined tomb of Virgil, over- 
shadowed by trees that have their roots in some rocks 
that flank it. The tomb is a small square building, 
with a rounded roof, having little to distinguish it from 
the ancient edifices of the same kind that abound in 
the neighbourhood, except its name and the singularity 
of its position. The old entrance has been enlarged, 
and there is a modern window cut through the wall 
which admits of a curious view of the chasm that 
forms the approach to the tunnel, or, as it is called 
in the country, the grotto of Posilippo. Internally 
this tomb is a vaulted cell about twelve feet square, 
having many columbaria, or small recesses in the side 
walls made to receive urns. No urns, however, nor 
vestiges of them, no sarcophagus, nor any inscription 
(really ancient) remain here, nor are the stories told of 
the preservation until the 16th century, and then the 
removal of the very urn that contained the great poet’s 
ashes, at all satisfactory. According to one account, the 
urn, standing in the middie of the sepulchre, supported 
by nine small marble pillars, with an inscription on the 
frieze, was here as late as 1526, and frequently visited by 
the lovers of letters; but, it is added, that in the course 
of the wars and invasions of the kingdom that soon fol- 





lowed, the Neapolitan government fearing such precious 
relics should be carried off or destroyed, caused them to 
be removed from the tomb to the fortress called Castel 
Nuovo, where they were lost. Another statement is, 
that at the earnest suit of the Cardinal of Mantua, who 
was anxious to enrich with the poet’s remains the city 
where the poet was born, the government gave the urn, 
the pillars, and some small statues that had stood in 
the tomb, to the Mantuans, and that the cardinal on his 
way home with them fell sick and died at Genoa, upon 
which the treasures were scattered and lost there. 
Another account again is, that the monks of the neigh- 
bouring Convent of Mergellina removed the urn and 
its accessories from the tomb, and that they, and not 
the government, made a present of them to the Car- 
dinal of Mantua, on whose sudden death at Genoa 
they were lost. The epitaph reported to have been 
inscribed on the urn is the well-known distich, 
Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


Mr. Eustace* says that these very lines are in- 
scribed on a marble slab placed on the side of the rock 
opposite the entrance of the tomb; but the fact is, 
though there is an inscription there, rudely cut in 
coarse marble, the words are very different and much 
more barbarous, being 

Qui Cineres ? Tumuli hee vestigia conditur olim 
Ile hoc qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces. 
Can. Reg. m.p.Li0t. 
Many writers have carried their scepticism so far as not 
only to doubt the story of the urn, the ashes, and the 
inscription, but to deny that this is the tomb of Virgil 
at all; while, on the other hand, the honours of the 


* * Classical Tour in Italy,’ 
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place have been most warmly contended for. There is 
nothing like a positive proof on either side, but the 
arguments to show whether the poet's tomb was situ- 
ated here, or some miles off, on the other side of the 
bay, seem to be pretty equally balanced, or, if anything, 
rather to incline in favour of this romantic spot, which 
has now been visited for centuries by innumerable 
travellers of all nations, by kings, princes, and poets, 
who have found pleasure in believing the local tradi- 
tion. 

George Sandys, an English traveller who visited the 
tomb about 220 years ago, thus describes its external 
appearance :—“ It is ir form of a little oratory, which 
the ivy and myrtle do clothe with their natural tapestry ; 
and, which is to be wondered at (if it grew, as they 
say, of itself), a laurel thrusteth out her branches at 
the top of the ruined cupola, to honour him dead 
that merited it living*.” ‘The laurel, which is fre- 
quently mentioned at a much later date as wholly 
covering the tomb with its luxuriant. branches, has long 
since disappeared ; but the rest of Sandys's description 
remains correct to this day. The myrtles still flourish 
on the roof, and all around that quiet nook, filling the 
air with sweetness; and the ivy not only decorates the 
tomb, but the sides of the rocks and the face of the cliff 
on which the tomb stands. 





NORWEGIAN PEASANTRY. 


Tae poor and mountainous country of Norway was 
formerly an independent kingdom, governed at first by 
elective, and then by its own hereditary, sovereigns. It 
is not our present purpose to go into the particulars of 
Norwegian history, or to describe those times when the 
Norsemen, superior to us both in the arts of war and 
peace, were lords of the northern seas, and the frequent 
and successful invaders of our coasts. We merely pro- 
pose to relate the great political changes which have 
taken place in the ages that come within the limits of 
authenticated history, and this may be done in a very 
few words. In the year 1319 Hagen V. dying without 
male issue, his grandson in the female line, Magnus 
Smek, united the kingdom of Norway to that of Sweden, 
and reigned over both. Magnus was succeeded on the 
throne of Norway by his son Hagen VI., husband of 
the celebrated Queen Margaret; and at his death, in 
1380, Norway was united to Denmark by their son 
Olof V. This Olof, dying without children, was suc- 
ceeded by his mother Margaret, who was raised to the 
throne by the unanimous suffrages of the Norwegians. 
On her death the crown of Norway, with those of 
Sweden and Denmark, fell to her nephew Eric of 
Pomerania. On this union of three states under one 
sceptre, the Danes asserted and gradually obtained a 
superiority of power over the other two, and this they 
carried to a tyrannical extent in the comparatively flat 
and defenceless country of Sweden, whilst in Norway 
the mountain fastnesses of the country, and the well 
known resolute character of the people, probably ren- 
dered them more moderate and circumspect. The 
great Gustavus Vasa, by his valour and address, and 
after a succession of romantic adventures and “ hair- 
breath ’scapes,” succeeded in making Sweden wholly 
independent of Denmark, and ascended a throne he 
deserved in 1521. The Norwegians, however, con- 
tinued united with the Danes under the rule of princes 
whose dynasty was native to both countries, and who 
allowed the hardy mountaineers to administer their 
own affairs, and enjoy all their ancient liberties and 
privileges. This union subsisted until 1814, when, by 
the high award of the Congress of Vienna, and con- 


* ‘Relation of a Journey begun A.D, 1610, &c.’ 





trary to the inclination of the mass of the people, 
Norway was taken from Denmark and joined to 
Sweden. 

Among the old privileges of the Norwegians was 
that invaluable one of voting their own taxes and con- 
tributions to the state; and this was done in a public 
assembly of the landed proprietors, farmers, and pea- 
sahts: among their liberties, and the most precious of 
them all, was the exemption of the peasantry from 
villainage or slavery. Whilst in the adjoining country 
of Denmark the peasants, even to our own times, were 
to all intents and purposes serfs, and sold or transferred 
with the estates they were born on, Norway was blessed 
with a particular code called the Norway Law, com- 
piled by Grieffelfeld, at the command of Christian V., 
the great legislator of his country, who reigned from 
1670 to 1699. By this law, which confirmed some 
ancient usages and aspirations, and extended and de- 
fined others as rights, all the peasants, with the ex- 
ception of a few on certain noble estates near Frede- 
ricstadt, were declared to be free. The designs of the 
legislator and the spirit of this law extended even to 
the few serfs excepted ; for unless the noble proprietors 
of those privileged estates fulfilled certain conditions 
which became more and more difficult with the pro- 
gress of time, they lost their privileges, and their pea- 
sants became free like the rest. Though of the same 
race, religion, and language as the Danes, this eman- 
cipation, aided no doubt by that more independent 
bearing always found among mountaineers, pro- 
duced a wonderful difference between Norwegians and 
Danes. 

The late Archdeacon Coxe, who travelled through 
both countries about half a century ago, and some time 
before the emancipation of the Danish peasantry, says, 
‘“* The benefits of the Norway Law are so visible in its 
general effects on the happiness and in the appearance 
of the peasants, that a traveller must be blind who 
does not instantly perceive the difference between the 
free peasants of Norway and the enslaved vassals of 
Denmark, though both living under the same govern- 
ment.” When the late amiable and excellent Bishop 
Heber was in the country (in 1805), every trace of 
vassalage had disappeared. “ The peasants,” says he 
in his Journal, “ are totally and entirely free. * * * 
There has been no hereditary nobility in Norway since 
their extirpation by Christian: the wealthy families 
are either peasants grown rich or merchants from other 
countries, who have purchased the estates of the ancient 
possessors*.” In the larger towns and on the southern 
coasts, which are more frequented by foreigners and 
sailors, the case is somewhat different; but in the 
interior of Norway, and on the northern coasts, there 
reigns a simplicity, a primitiveness of manners scarcely 
to be found in any other part of Europe. 

The hearty frankness and freedom from ceremony 
and restraint of all classes are at first quite startling 
to an Englishman. Bishop Heber tells us that the 
postilions or drivers along the road always shook him 
and his companion by the hand at parting, were very 
talkative and lively, and addressed them with great 
frankness and familiarity, some of them giving the two 
Englishmen, “ out of pure good will, tolerably sound 
thwacks on the back and shoulders ;” and Mr. Henry 
Twining, who has just published an interesting account 
of a tour he made in Norway in 1834f, assures us that 
this frankness and good-will are not at all on the 
decline, his hand being wrung in the same manner at 
every post-house until it ached again ! 


* Journal of a Tour in Norway, Sweden, &c., published in 
Bishop Heber’s Life, by his Widow. ; 
Voyage en Norwége et en Suéde, par Henri Twining. Paris, 
1836. Though written in Frerich this is the production of a 
young Englishman, 
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Though living in very small communities, far apart 
from each other, scattered over a wild mountainous 
country, cut by long fiords, or arms of the sea, and 
intersected by deep rivers and stormy lakes, the poor 
Norwegians contrive to secure very generally the 
advantages of education and religious instruction. 
Both of these, indeed, are provided for by the whole- 
some laws of the country. The schoolmaster of each 
district makes a regular progress from village to village, 
from farm-house to farm-house, having, at times, to go 
a distance of fifty miles at a stretch, and this in the 
midst of the rigours of winter, and through frost and 
snow, the peasantry being too much oceupied during 
their short spring, summer, and autumn, (which seasons, 
taken altogether, scarcely exceed four months of the 
year,) to be able then to devote any time to in-door 
application. The schoolmaster receives his food and 
lodging from the principal farmers of the district, and 
all the inhabitants who cannot read are obliged by law 
to go to him for instruction: the master receives a 
trifling fee—some two or three stivers—from each 
pupil; and his whole income, putting aside his meat 
and lodging, which he gets gratis during his journeys, 
rarely exceeds thirty or forty dollars the year. These 
honest dominies, however, are welcome wherever they 
go, and seem generally to lead a very contented life. 
In some of the remote districts, they not only carry the 
light of education, but all the news current in those 
thinly-peopled tranquil regions; and their arrival at a 
farm or village is looked upon as an event, and held as 
a holiday. The country clergymen are as locomotive 
as the schoolmasters. As very few of the villages are 
large enough to support a church of its own, this place 
of worship is generally built quite by itself, in an open 
solitary plain or hill-side, so as to be about equidistant 
from several villages and farms, the inhabitants of 
which meet there, as at a central point, on the Sabbath. 
There is sometimes a parsonage-house atiached to the 
church, but more commonly the clergyman lives in one 
of the villages, and has to make a journey of some 
miles to perform service. In addition to this, he is 
bound to visit his parishioners, going from village to 
village, over moors and mountains, across fiords and 
rivers; and once a year he must examine all the chil- 
dren in reading and writing, and give in a statement 
of their progress to the bishop. In the northern parts 
of Norway, among the dreary islands scattered about 
the North Cape, the life led by one of these servants 
of the church is one of almost constant danger and 
privation—as far removed as well can be from a life 
of luxury, indolence, and ease. His habitation is a 
hovel, on a ‘small desert rock, washed by the polar seas, 
and swept by the most tempestuous and coldest of 
winds. In a small vessel, he has to go from one of 
these inhospitable isles to another, to preach and to 
instruct. His food, without vegetables of any kind, 
and often without even rye-bread, is salted fish, the 
only article the poor islanders can afford in abundance. 
Von Buch, a German traveller, who visited these dreary 
regions in 1807, describes an ecclesiastical residence of 
the sort, close to the Cape, the northern extremity of 
Europe, which he 1.ot unaptly calls the dreary end of 
the world. ‘ There,” he says, “lay Kielvig, in a bay, 
consisting of the church, the parsonage, and four or 
five houses belonging to the merchant and his fisher- 
men. No more people live here, and they could 
scarcely do so, for we go over the whole ground on 
which a house could possibly stand, in a few seconds: 
it is a narrow space, between the waves and the rocks, 
covered with perpetual snow. Who could have had 
the heart and courage first to build here?*” On in- 


* «Travels through Norway and Lapland,’ by Leopold Von 
Buch, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, &c. 
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quiry, Von Buch found that the parsonage was unoccu- 
pied, the clergyman having been obliged by sickness to 
change his residence to Porsangerfiord, where some 
little vegetation—some few herbs and birch-bushes— 
mitigated the effects of the scorbutic winter. Three of 
his predecessors had died at Kielvig of the seurvy 
within a year. From the main land the poor minister 
descended the fiord, or deep narrow bay, every Sunday 
in a boat, and then croased over to the church at Kiel- 
vig. This is said to be the last and most northern 
church int existence ; it lies in latitude 71°, within a few 
miles of the Cape. 

The clergy are encouraged in the zealous discharge 
of their duties by the bishop, who visits them 
every year, and shares in their privations and dan- 
gers. Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke met the bishop 
of this vast diocese at Kobberdai, in the year 1816. 
“IT found,” says our traveller, “in the worthy prelate 
a sensible and well-informed man, stout, hale, and 
active, and in appearance between fifty and sixty years 
of age. He was then returning from a distant part of 
his diocese, which is probably the largest, and certainly 
the most northern, in the world, extending, as he in- 
formed me, from Nummedal’s Island, between the lati- 
tude of 64° and 65°, to the Northern Cape, in that of 
71° 10' 15”. He has every year nearly 750 miles to 
travel in his visitations, which must require no incon- 
siderable exertions, and can be performed only in 
boats*.” When they parted, each to continue his 
voyage, the good bishop, equipped with a pair of good 
high sea-boots, and followed by his dean, who accom- 
panied him in his marine visitations, stepped nimbly 
into his boat, and bidding the English traveller fare- 
well, remarked that it would be the last time of their 
meeting in this world.” By exertions like these the 
Norwegian Church is the benefactor of mankind, main- 
taining an advanced state of civilization within the 
polar regions, and comforting and raising immortal 
hopes in men whose life in this world is almost a per- 
petual struggle with dangers and difficulties. In con- 
sequence of this, we find that the clergy are very much 
respected all over Norway. Over a certain number of 
clergymen there is a provost, elected by themselves, 
whose functions nearly correspond with those of the 
rural deans in England. 

In some parts of the continent, particularly in southern 
Norway, the valleys are beautiful and fertile, and wheat 
is raised in considerable quantities. But these happy 
regions bear a small proportion to the whole, and it is 
rarely that the peasants can afford to eat wheaten bread. 
Their general food is rye bread and milk, cheese, and 
dried or salted fish. The common rye bread, either 
from the way in which it is made, or from the great 
heat of the weather during summer, has a sour unplea- 
sant taste; but there is another kind of bread, called 
Jflad brid, in pretty general use, which is more agree- 
able to the palate. The rye-flour, or the oatmeal (for 
it is made sometimes of the one and sometimes of the 
other), being mixed simply with water, is well kneaded, 
and then rolled out into circular shapes like our pan- 
cakes; but considerably larger, being about two feet in 
diameter and much thinner. As fast as one female 
makes these cakes, another takes them and lays them 
on a large round plate of iron (the girdle of the Scotch), 
which is heated and placed over a good fire; they only 
require once turning, and are well baked in a minute. 
Prepared in this manner, the bread, or rather biscuit, 
is very crisp and agreeable; and the coarse taste of the 
rye is entirely removed. It will keep good and retain 
its nutritious qualities for years. In the northern parts 
of Norway it is the only bread to be met with. Mr. 


* ‘Travels through Sweden, Norway, and Finmark, to the 
North Cape,’ 
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Twining says he fancies that two women will make in 
two or three hours flad brid enough to last a family as 
many weeks; but the peasants do not bake at such 
close intervals; they generally make bread enough at 
one baking to serve them for three or four months. 
Archdeacon Coxe was informed, that they could bake 
in a single day flad brid enough to supply a family for 
a whole year. The rye loaves are frequently so hard 
as to require something like a hatchet to cut them, 
Slices are put into a dish of sour milk, and so softened 
and eaten. In a rustic establishment a baking-day is 
asort of jour de féte, or holiday; and they generally 
brew at the same time. Their brewing is very simple; 
it consists merely in an infusion of barley, and the 
young and tender shoots of the juniper-tree, in hot 
water, which produces a beverage which is weak, but 
rather pleasant to the taste. This is called dricka. It 
is only in the towns that they brew oel, a beverage 
which resembles our ale in quality as well as name. 
In times of scarcity, which, owing to the improvements 
made in agriculture, occur less frequently than formerly, 
the peasants made a bread of the bark of trees, gene- 
rally of the fir. This bark is dried before the fire, 
ground to powder, mixed with a little rye or oatmeal, 
baked, and eaten like bread; it is bitter, and affords 
but little nourishment. The cultivation of the potato 
was introduced towards the end of the last century, but 
in a country where the summer is so short these roots 
do not grow to any size. Mr. Twining says, that on 
the rare occasions he saw potatoes used as food by the 
peasants they were eaten raw, and were of a bad qua- 
lity. As a particular luxury the peasants eat their 
sharke, which are thin slices of meat sprinkled with 
salt, and dried in the wind like hung-beef; but this in- 
dulgence in animal food is very rare indeed. A com- 
moner treat on high days and holidays consists of a 
thick hasty-pudding, or porridge of oatmeal or rye 
meal, seasoned by two or three pickled herrings or 
salted mackerel. 

All the travellers we have consulted for these short 
notes agree in representing the people as thriving on 
this apparently poor fare; and in no part of the world, 
in proportion to its population, are there more instances 
of extreme longevity thanin Norway. “ Notwithstanding 
the poor fare of the inhabitants,” says De Capell Brooke, 
“ they are remarkably robust and healthy. Though in 
many parts animal food is quite unknown to them, they 
are generally tall and good-looking, with a manly open- 
ness of manner and countenance, which increased the 
farther north I proceeded. From this hardy way of 
living, and being daily accustomed to climb the moun- 
tains, they may be said to be in a constant state of 
training ; and their activity in consequence is so great, 
that they keep up with ease by the side of your car- 
riage, at full speed, for the distance of ten or twelve 
miles. Their consideration for their horses is such, that 
I never remember seeing them, except perhaps for a 
few minutes, rest themselves behind the carriage; and 
in this way will they continue running to the end of the 
stage.” In some parts of the country, as in Norlanden, 
and about Drontheim, they procure a good and whole- 
some vinegar in a curious manner, A large species of 
black ant, that makes hills almost as large as a Lap- 
lander’s hut, abounds there. The peasants plunge a 
vessel, or bottle, half filled with water, into these hills; 
the ants, creeping into the bottle, are drowned, and 
thus taken in prodigious numbers. They then boil the 
ants in water, and a strong acid is thus produced, 
which is used as vinegar. One disagreeable effect of 
their dry, salt, heating diet is, however, seen in the 
cutaneous disorders which are rather common in some 
districts, 

[To be continued.} 





HINTS AND CAUTIONS IN THE PURSUIT OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Tue following sensible remarks are taken, with some 

abridgment, from an excellent little book, published 

under the above title, by Mr. Bullar of Southampton :— 

“ Knowledge is not necessarily wisdom. An admirable 
poet has thus instructively marked the difference be- 
tween them— 

‘ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.’ 

* But some are ready to say: ‘ Well now, after all 
these cautions, what should we be advised to read ?’ 
This question may be answered very generally. 

“J. Read what will make you well acquainted with 
your own country ;—its divisions,—its natural pro- 
ductions,—its arts,—its commerce. Acquire a habit of 
observing every thing that you have to dowith. Where 
does this come from? How is this made? When was 
this invented? Where did this grow? How came this 
to be thought of? Ask for books that will teach you 
these things. You will soon be convinced that ‘ it 
requires to know a good deal in order to understand a 
little.” 

“TI. Extend your views to the geography of the 
world. Good maps may be had at a cheap rate. It is 
both entertaining and instructive to lay a map before 
one ; and then, from a well-chosen book, to trace the 
different countries, to inquire into their various climates 
and productions, to examine, to compare, to contrast, 
to classify, the governments, the superstitions, the 
manners, the customs, of the diversified multitudes of 
mankind; as well as to observe those natural wonders 
by which the wisdom and goodness of the Great Author 
of all things are everywhere made manifest. 

“TIT. Read the history of your own country. Begin 
with some short outline, to give you a general view. 
Then fill it up, by reading on these parts on which 
more particular information may seem desirable. Living 
as we do, through the kind providence of God, under a 
free constitution, it is the duty of every man to get 
some clear information respecting that constitution, 
In this town, the general right of voting for the choice 
of members of Parliament makes it an especial obliga- 
tion that you should inform yourselves as to what you 
ought to do, that you may uot fail in your duty to 

ourselves, your children, your country, and your God, 

he history of our own country is a most instructive 
history, The history of the gradual rise of the men of 
our own station in society from grovelling slavery up 
to the noble independence of free-born Britons, is a 
glorious chapter in the annals of human nature. No™ 
Englishman ought to be wholly ignorant on this point. 
No man who is liable to be called to act as a peace- 
officer, a juryman, a witness in a court of law, or the 
elector of legislators, or a petitioner to Parliament, 
ought to be ignorant of the several duties implied. 
No enlightened statesman wishes to keep you in igno- 
rance on these points, Such a man considers the in- 
stitutions of our own country to be ‘institutions of 
intrinsic worth, founded on the rock of righteous prin- 
ciples. He is desirous that the people should perceive 
how intimately their own well-being depends on the 
stability of the state, thus making themselves wise 
to obedience.’ It was with reference to these very 
matters that an able writer of a past age, when our con- 
stitution had not attained its present defined form, said, 
‘Ignorance is rude, censorious, jealous, obstinate, and 
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disobedience is made; while obedience proceeds from 
ample consideration, of which knowledge consists.’ 

“ [V. Read the outlines of general history, and ex- 
tend your. knowledge by reading more particularly 
those parts which are of the greatest interest. Not to 
know the leading facts of history, is childish ignorance. 
But, the facts being known, we are to exercise our own 
minds on them; and not to give them up to be altered 
or commented upon, to support the favourite opinions 
of any individual. 

“ V. Make yourselves acquainted with the general 
facts of science, with the wondrous laws by which the 
Almighty governs all that surrounds us; and with the 
endless illustrations of these laws, in the world and 
all its parts. You will find here a rich and boundless 
variety of instruction and entertainment. But here, as 
in reading history, keep to the facts. All that is real 
is worth knowing. Be not led by speculations, by 
mere guesses. Many are bewildered by these. But 
Paley’s maxim may be safely recommended, as the best 
guide in all such cases, that ‘ true fortitude of under- 
standing consists in not suffering what we do know to 
be disturbed by what we do not know.’ To which we 
may add the wise sentiment of another writer, that, 

‘ in the present world, the Almighty intends to propor- 
tion our knowledge to our wants, and not to our pride.’ 
The facts of natural history will afford abundant matter 
of agreeable and useful ‘knowledge. The plants, the 
animals, the minerals, the soils, of your own country 
and of other countries; the changes of the seasons ; 
the state of the atmosphere ; the make and composition 
of all that surrounds you, duly observed, and made the 
subject of reading, of conversation, of” reflection, will 
at once store your mind, and raise your ideas of the 
wisdom abd goodness of Him, who, it will soon be 
perceived, has made all things ‘ by number, weight, 
and measure.’ ‘The study of your own. ‘frame, your 
bodily make and constitution, may be made an object 
at once of interest, of instruction, and of benefit. Early 
may you be brought’ to perceive, in the very constitu- 
tion of your own bodies, much of your duty as enjoined 
by Him who formed you such as you are. Temperance, 
self-,overnment, moderation, avoidance of all abuse of 
the body, are written in the very make of the body 
itself. And it will hence plainly appear, that when our 
Maker says, abstain from all intemperance, from all 
impurity, he does but say, ‘ Do thyself no harm.’ 

“VI. Acquaint yourselves with the inventions and 
improvements of modern art, and especially with all 
those which relate more particularly to the improve- 
went of your own occupations. A little reflection will 
show you how much is to be learned as to these. Even 
a man who eats his daily bread by the honest labour of 
his own hands, can now adopt what a late admirable 
writer on natural philosophy has thus suggested :— 
* There are ships crossing the seas in all directions, to 
bring me what is useful from all parts of the earth. 
In China men are gathering the tea-leaf for me. In 
America they are planting cotton for me. In the West 
India islands they are preparing my sugar and my 
coffee. At home powerful steam-engines are spinning 
and weaving for me, and making cutlery for me, and 
pumping the mines to supply me with coals. If I 
write a letter there is a mail ready to carry it for me, 
east, west, north, or south, at home or abroad, by day 
and by night. I have rail roads, canals, bridges, and 
ships, to bring my fuel. I have editors and printers 
to inform me of what is going on over all the world. I 
have books, the wonder of all wonders, that carry me 
to all places and to all times, and enable me to converse 
with many of the wisest and the best of men, both of 
my own age, and of all past ages.’ 
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“It isa subject of. honest congratulatian to men of 
your situation in life, that to the labours of such as 
yourselves,—to their inventive powers in numberless 
instances, and to their powers of execution in all,— 
the national greatness in the progress of arts is chiefly 
owing. 

“VII. Read poetry; for, as imagination is the com- 
mon property of man, belonging equally to all ranks, 
no valid reason can be given, why its pleasures should 
be denied to any. It has pleased Him, from whose 
Spirit the sacred writings came, to present to us con- 
siderable portions of them in the most vivid style of 
poetry. This delightful art, thus consecrated, should, 
however, be used for no purposes but to instruct, to 
elevate, and to soothe the soul of man. It has been 
lamentably perverted to far other purposes, to abuse 
the mind with false and dangerous sentiments, to 
debase and to inflame. Read poetry, therefore, with 
reserve and caution. ‘Itisa luxury and not a neces- 
sary: and hence a little of superior growth, may well 
content us,’ as a sensible writer has remarked. He 
who begins his poetic reading with the delightful pages 
of Thomson, which reflect the image of that Nature 
their author so warmly loved; of Cowper, who heard 
every where ‘ the loud hosanna sent from all God’s 
works ;’ of Milton, who, with the most vigorous genius, 
and the most fearless independence of natural disposi- 
tion, soared beyond the bounds of time and space, with 
the express design of ‘justifying the ways of God to 
man ;—he who thus begins his poetic. reading, will 
have acquired a taste that will not easily descend to 
vitiate itself with what is mean in composition, or 
polluting in tendency. 

“VIII. Read the evidences of revealed religion. It 
is no secret, that, among some pretenders to knowledge, 
there is a cherished disbelief of. the divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. On this point I will make, only 
two observations,—that no man can deserve the charac- 
ter of an honest man, who rejects the Holy. Scriptures 
without having attentively read the collected proofs of 
their divine authority ;—and that, to adopt the maxim 
of a poet, 


‘What none can prove a forgery, may be true ; 
What none but bad men wish exploded, must.’ 


“Should any young man be ready to say—‘ This will 
be too much for me—I can never fag at this rate,'—we 
have two answers ready. First, you need do no more 
than you have time and inclination to do; but, what- 
ever you take in hand, stick to it. Secondly, that there 
is no way to knowledge of any kind, without taking 
pains. 

“The pleasure, however, of success, will amply reward 
industry. Strenuous, continued exertion will correct and 
strengthen the mental powers. Let modesty, humility, 
and a deep sense of the highest duties and obligations, 
accompany this: and the individual thus occupied, 
will be under that training, which ensures the-largest 
measure of true happiness here, with progress tawrentie 
a nobler state of existence.” 


Chinese Aphorisms.—He who toils with pain will eat 
with pleasure. No duns outside and no doctors .within. 
Forbearance is a domestic jewel. Something is learned 
every time a book is opened. To stop the hand is the way 
to stop the mouth. Who aims at excellence will be above 
mediocrity ; who aims at mediocrity will fall short of it.— 
The Chinese, by J. F. Davis, Esq. 





e* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
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